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INDUSTRY. 


«“ There,” exclaimed William, as he walked 
among the flowers in his father’s garden, “I wish 
these bees were all dead; I don’t know what 
they are made for, unless it is to frighten me. 
They are always buzzing about all the prettiest 
roses.” ‘These words were uttered in a passion- 
ate tone, as William walked idly about the gar- 
den, plucking and destroying the fairest flowers. 
He had learned the little verses, and often re- 
peated them to his mother, which begin with 
these words:— 


“ How doth the little busy bee, 
Improve each shining hour ; 

And gather honey all the day, 
From every opening flower.” 


But he did not think of them at this time; nor 
did he eonsider that these bees were busy at 
their work, or very industrious while he was 
wasting his time. A few months after this, my 
little readers might have seen William with a 
large piece of honey comb in his hand. As he 
swallowed this delicious food, and cast his eye 
towards the large quantity taken from the hive, 
he cried out, ‘“*‘ Why, father, where did you get 
so much?” ‘ The little bees made it, my son,” 
replied his father. ‘* What, all of it?” ‘ Yes.” 
“Do you see all these little cells made of wax, 
and that each one is filled with pure honey? 
These little creatures are not useless or idle, as 
you think. They have not been playing about 
on the flowers all summer. They have been 
very busy each day, beginning early and work- 
ing late, going and returning to the hive with 
their little loads of honey. In this way by doing 
a little each hour, they have laid up all this food 
for the long winter, when there are no flowers, 
and when they cannot fly about.” William paid 
more attention to his good eating than to his fa- 
ther’s remark. He was like many children, who 
see their barns filled with hay and grain, and 
their house stored with provisions, but never 
think how much labor has been bestowed to gain 
these good things. 

At another time William was walking in the 
pasture with his father, when he came upon a 
large heap where he saw a multitude of little ants. 
“What are these creatures doing, father?” said 
he. ‘ You see,” said his father, “‘ every one of 
them is very industriously employed in building 
their house. You see how slow they move that 


little straw, yet they have made a large heap of 


these small pieces. I wish my son was as indus- 
trious as the ant, and would be as busy with his 
book.” William was idle. He did not love his 
book, or school, or work, and he turned away, 
saying, ‘“*I don’t see how they can make such 
great heaps.” 


Perhaps my young readers have seen the same 


= |these creatures can do this great work? 


some curious piles different from any in this 
country. ‘They are the houses of the white ants 
which live in Africa and South America. They 
form large communities, build their houses ten 
or twelve feet high, and divide them into many 
little rooms. They cement their walls and make 
them so strong that they will bear the weight of 
four men standing upon them. You see how 
much larger and stronger these are than the lit- 
tle ‘ant heaps,” which you could brush away 
with your foot. Do you ask, like William, how 
They 
do it by their industry. ‘They do one thing at a 
time. They do a little every hour in every day. 
They all work together, and what one cannot do 
alone, the others help him do. In this way they 
make their great house and lay up their food in 
the summer. How many idle parents and chil- 
dren, this cold month, have no good house to 
shelter them, and no food to eat. If any of my 
readers are like William, and are more pleased 
to look at this picture than to read the story or 
get their lesson, I wish they would learn these 
words, from the 6th chapter of Proverbs:—‘‘ Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, 
and be wise; which having no guide, overseer, 
or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.” Here is an 
example for you. If you would do great things, 
you must begin by doing many little things. If 
you want to get a great deal of knowledge, you 
must be industrious and get a little each day. 
Perhaps you have a lesson of seven verses to get 
for next Sabbath; if you put it off till Saturday, 
you will say ‘I can’t learn it.” But if you will 
do like the ant, you will begin, and get one verse 
each day. How easy! If you would learn from 
the ant, you will help your little sister get her 
verse. If I should ask you to read the Bible 
through next year, you might say you cannot, as 
it is a large book. But you can do it as the ant 
does things. Begin the first day of January and 
read five chapters every Sabbath, and three 
every other day in the week, and it will be done 
on the last day of the year. It is a great work, 
but easily done by industry. You could not 
read the Treasury once. You began and learn- 
ed A, then B, &c. now you can read well. This 
you have done by industry. The bee brings into 
the hive but a very little mite of honey at a time, 
yet by laying up a little every ‘week, it makes a 
large quantity. The little boy who earns only 
one cent a week, will lay up enough in a year to 
pay for the Treasury. 

Children, you have a great many good things 
to do while you live. You must begin now. 
You ought to love and serve God every day. 
The Saviour says, ‘‘ Lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in Heaven.” Think 

“The little ants, for one poor grain, 

Labor, and tug, and strive ; 

Yet we who have a Heaven to obtain, 

How negligent we live.” [S. S. Treasury. 
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OLD HUMPHREY ON SPIDERS. 

Though old age be not heralded by a flourish 
of trumpets, and an audiblé proclamation, yet is 
there not wanted a goodly troop of signs and 
symbols to announce its approach. A stiffness 
in the limbs, a sluggishness in the gait, an un- 
wonted love of quietness and repose, are all si- 
lent monitors of approaching years. Then, 
again, the mote in the eye, the cramp in the leg, 





the stomach, a disposition to sit when once seat- 
ed, and an indisposition to pick up any thing 
from the ground; all these things tell a tale to 
those whom it most concerns. 

I suppose it is the case with most old men, 
that the heat of summer is pleasant to them; the 
warm current of the heart does not circulate 
through the veins so rapidly as it used to de. 
Sometimes I walk in the full blaze of the mid- 
day sun, without feeling overcome by it. It was 
not soa few years ago, for then the sun soon 
brought the briny dew upon my brow. I shrank 
from the shine, and sought the shade, taking off 
my hat, and loosening my neckcloth. Yes, yes; 
I am getting older; I am getting older! 
Oftentimes have I alluded to my love of natu- 
ral scenery. 'There is enjoyment, and much of 
it too, in the crowded city, that a man of a quiet 
and reflective spirit may lawfully indulge in; but 
give me the mountain and the moor, the wooda 
and the waterfalls, the fields and the foliage, 
fanned by the free air of heaven. (tive me nat- 
ural scenery, when my object is merely enjoy- 
ment. 

How pleasant it is to ramble on a summer’s 
day, taking in at a view the extended prospect ; 
and then to concentrate our attention on the 
minuter objects around us! I love to observe 
the movements of the insect world; to watch the 
bee, as he buries himself in the cup of a flower; 
to follow with my eye the labors of the accumu- 
lating ant, and to speculate on the pursuit of the 
‘‘ shorded beetle,” as, with the sunshine glitter- 
ing on his dark and glossy coat of mail, he hur- 
ries across my path. 

But still more do I ‘love to bend over a spi- 
der’s web, while the industrious insect weaves 
his filmy lines. ‘The more I gaze, the more am 
I puzzled by the ease, the rapidity, the untiring 
perseverance, and the absence of hesitation ex- 
hibited by the spider in all his movements. 
What a piece of work does man make about 
building himself a dwelling; while the poor spi- 
der is his own architect, builder, mason, and 
carpenter! -He has no neighbor to consult, no 
plan laid down for him, no assistance rendered 
him; yet, all alone as he is, he sets to work like 
one that has an object in view, and knows how 
to attain it. 

Spiders are very numerous; ten thousand times 
ten thousand must be actively employed to form 
the countless webs, that in a misty morning are 
made visible to the eye. But while the weaving 
spider is at work, to procure himself food, other 
spiders are pursuing the same object in a differ- 
ent way. The Jeaping spider is springing on 
his prey; the lurking spider is ensconced be- 
neath the sere leaf and the rugged stone, on the 
watch for his opportunity to satisfy his hunger; 
the water spider skims along the surface of the 
quiet pond; the hunting spider tires down the 
insect he pursues; and the diving spider seeks 
the bottom of the shallow brook that he may 
break his fast. 

The other day, after indulging for some time 
my favorite recreation among the insect tribe, 
my lip curled with a smile of surprise and con- 
seious superiority, as I looked on a tub, placed 
at the corner of an outbuilding, beneath a wooden 
spout, to collect rain-water for domestic uses; 
for a silly spider had woven its web across the 
mouth of the tub, exactly underneath the spout. 
The water pouring from the spout when the first 
shower of rain came, would in a moment sweep 
away the insect’s workmanship. - Why, my smile 








that William did. But in this cut they will see 





the twinge in the back, the twitch at the pit of 


of surprise was a compliment to the whole race 
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of spiders, for it implied that a silly spider was a 
thing not frequently seen. 

Are the wisest plans and best executed pro- 
jects among men more secure than those of the 
spider? Even before the spider’s web is wash- 
ed away from the water tub, we may be swept 
away from the world. How was it that I felt 
surprise at the little insect’s lack of wisdom? 
Has a world that finds room for so many foolish 
men, no space in it for a foolish spider? I will 
uphold it, that where you find one error among 
the insect world, you will find two among man- 
kind. 

This thought, in some degree, corrected me; 
I ceased to smile at the ignorance shown by the 
spider in his choice of a dwelling place, and gaz- 
ed curiously on his fragile web, which resembled 
the rigging ofa distant ship. ‘ Ay, ay,” thought 
I, “our ancient ship builders were indebted not 
a little to the spider.” 

** What! compare a spider’s web with the rig- 
ging of a man of war!” you will say; but no, 
believe me, I meant not to do the spider such 
injustice. Man’s proudest workmanship will not 
bear such a comparison. 

The rope spinner has only to twist together a 
few lines of hemp to make the cord he requires, 
while the thread of a spider is composed of at 
least a thousand lines. 
all kinds to assist him in his operations; but the 
spider has only the claws of his feet. The spi- 
der stretches his filmy lines without the knowl- 
edge of science; yet, strong and elastic, they are 


arranged without ugly knots and awkward spli- 
A spider’s web is a piece of perfection 


cings. 
that man would fail to emulate. 


The sailor goes aloft amid the roaring tem- 


pest, in perilous situations, holding on by a rope, 


where the head of the landsman would grow 
dizzy, and his slackened hand give up the hold 
that kept him from destruction; but we cannot 
compare the dexterity of the sailor to that of the 
See the adventurous insect floating on 
his thread in the air, passing from tree to tree, 
and safely descending from a thousand times his 


spider. 


own height to the ground. 


The patient perseverance of the spider is won- 
Let accident or design sweep away every 
vestige of his dwelling place, he is not discour- 
aged.’ In some new situation will soon be seen, 
damp with the morning dew, or glittering in the 
Solo- 
mon directed the attention of the slothful to the 
industry of the ant; and the desponding may 


drous. 


sunbeam, his newly erected habitation. 


learn a lesson from the spider. 


You may remember, it is said of King Rob- 
ert Bsuce, that in his adversity he was so encour- 
aged by the perseverance of a spider, as to take 
heart, and make a successful stand against his 
enemies, overcoming those, who before had con- 
If Bruce gathered instruction from 


quered him. 
the spider, why may not we? 
But enough of spiders. 


known by ours. 


severance. Let Christians be as well known 


then, among mankind for every good word and 


work, for thoughts of kindness and for deeds o 
love. 


Man has implements of 


The animal and the 
insect world are known by their habits, let us be 
The fox is proverbial for his 
cunning, the hyena for his ferocity, the ant for 
her industry, and the spider for his skill and per- 


lambs to the best places of the pastures, because 
they are tender and heedless and cannot find 
food for themselves. 

Then, thirdly, there is the public prayers and 
preaching of God’s word ona Sunday. Every 
day the lambs are to be fed, but Sunday is more 
particularly the day for feeding them. On Sun- 
day the good child will look out the lessons be- 
fore he comes to church, and will try to follow 
the minister as he reads them, and will try to un- 
derstand the prayers of the church. And when 
the sermon is preached, he will try to remem- 
ber the text and some particulars of the sermon. 
And, last of all, when these lambs are grown 
up, they are brought to the table of the Lord; at 
this sacrament there is the body and blood of 
Christ prepared for Christ’s flock to feed them 
and nourish them to everlasting life. 

Thus I have shown you three things. First, 
who is the shepherd of the flock; Secondly, who 
are the lambs of the flock; and Thirdly, what 
food is prepared for them. 

Now, I think, there are three sorts of chil- 
dren in this church to-day; and I would say a 
word to each of them, in applying what I have¢ 
already been talking about. 

First, I would speak to those who are already 
Christ’s lambs; and to them I would say, obey 
and love your shepherd Jesus Christ, pray to 
him to give you more and more of his grace in 
your hearts, that you may daily know him more 
and serve him better. Avoid the company of 
wicked children. If there is a boy or girlin the 
school who is wicked, who tells lies, who is quar- 
relsome, and uses bad words, avoid him, pass not 
by him, avoid him, and turn away. All who would 
be lambs of Christ’s flock, must keep away from 
children who neglect Christ and their souls. 
You must expect too, if you are a lamb of 
Christ’s flock, that naughty children will some- 
times laugh at you; if there is a very good boy 
in a school he will be sure almost to be laughed 
at and called by some names of reproach; this 
may seem strange, but I speak from my own 
knowledge and information that this is often 
the case. Now, though the laughter and jeer of 
a child would be nothing to a man, it is very hard 
for a child to bear; and therefore I would tell 
good children to be prepared for this, that they 
may fly, like lambs, to the shepherd to protect 
them and to teach them to bear it, that they may 
not be ashamed of Christ, and be led away from 
him. 

But, secondly, there may be some here, who, 
though they have not hitherto been the lambs of 
Christ’s flock, yet are desiring to become so. To 
these I would speak a word. Is there any little 
child before me who has this thought in his 
heart?) Oh! that I was one of the lambs of 
Christ’s flock; I should like to be good and be- 
long to Jesus Christ; I know I must die, and un- 
less I am alamb of Christ before I die, I must go 
to hell—but I have tried to be good, andI find I 
cannot be so—I find such a dislike in my heart 
to being so good. Now, my dear child, this is 
just what I told you before, that you have by 
nature a hard, wicked, naughty heart, which 
»|must be softened and changed by the Spirit of 
God; but every child who desires to be a lamb 
of Christ’s flock, and prays to Christ, to every 
such child Christ will give a new heart. There- 


f 








RELIGION. 


fore, if any little child desires to be a true fol- 
lower of Christ, let him go home from church 








FEED MY LAMBS. 
[Continued from page 154.] 


But, secondly, there is other food for the 
lambs, besides this which is the principal food. 
There is theinstruction of your parents and school- 
masters and mistresses, and of the ladies and gentle- 


men who teach in different schools. Now, what i 
all this, but Christ feeding his lambs. 


These 
teachers take the word of God and break it into 


, small portions, that the child may understand it 
and remember it, just as the shepherd leads the 


to-day and fall on his knees, and pray that Jesus 

Christ will give him another heart, and will teach 

him how to be good, and will make him a real 

Christian, and teach him how to do his duty; 

and then let him use the means of grace, and 
God will bless him. 

a 
WHEN WILL YOU LOVE GOD. 
One Sabbath morning I had been talking to a 


s 





class at the Sunday School, about the love of 


—————————— eee, 


The children were very attentive; at length | 
said, ‘‘Since God has shown so much love fo; 
us, ought we not to love him in return;” I wait. 
ed for an answer, but no one replied. [ then 
turned to one little girl, and said, ‘* what do you 
think about it, Fanny?” 

‘“*T cannot love God now,” was her reply. 
‘‘Cannot love him, my dear!” I said; « why 
cannot you? Goi gave Jesus to die for you; 
and besides this, it is he that gives you your 
friends, your food, clothing, and every other 
blessing you receive; and, if I am not very much 
mistaken, you love your mother in return for her 
kindness to you, and why cannot you love God 
in return for his kindness?” 

“IT cannot love him now, teacher,” the little 
girl replied. 

* And why not now?” I asked. 
not now, when will you love him?” 
“*T will love him when I get to heaven, teach- 
er,” said Fanny. 

‘But nay, dear child, if you do not love him 
now, do you think God will take you to heaven! 
O no! you must love him now, and thus when 
you get to heaven, you will love him much 
more.” 

** And when, my dear, will you love God!” 
said I, turning to another little girl. 

*‘Oh! teacher,” said the little girl, and the 
tears started into her eyes, *‘I do love him a 
little now, but I want to love him more.” 

** And what must you do if you want to love 
him more?” 

‘‘T must pray to God to help me, ma’am.” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ and he will help you; he 
delights in the prayers even of a child, and he 
will hear your prayers, if you pray in sincerity.” 

I then turned to another and said, “ when 

will you love God, Emma?” 
‘‘T love him now, teacher; and thus when! 
die, I shall go to heaven; and shall see little 
William; for mother says that he is gone to 
heaven.” ‘ 

I had no time to reply, for the signal was now 
given to close the school; but as I was collecting 
the books, Fanny said, “I will love God now, 
teacher, and pray to him to help me.” 

“Do pray to him,” I replied, ‘and he will 
help you.” 

And now, my young readers, I will put the 
same question to you—-‘* When will you love 
God?” Do not put it off, and think you cannot 
love him now, for you have great cause to love 
him. If you had committed a crime for which 
you were to be severely punished, and one came 
forward and begged to take the punishment 
which was due to you upon himself, weuld you 
not love him in return? wonld you not fear to of- 
fend him? How much more then ought you to 
love God, seeing that he has given up his only 
Son to die to save you from the punishment 
which was due to you for your sins! O, for such 
love to guilty sinners, can you do less than to 
love him in return? Give him your heart; seek 
to please him now; and when you die you will 
go to heaven, and love him forever. 

[London Child’s Companion. 


** If you can- 
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FILIAL AFFECTON, 

Gustavus III. King of Sweden, passing one 
morning on horseback through a village in the 
neighborhood of his capital, observed a young 
peasant girl of interesting appearance drawing 
water at a fountain by the way side. He went 
up to her, and asked her for a draught. With- 
out delay, she lifted her pitcher, and with artless 
simplicity put it to the lips of the monarch. 
Having satisfied his thirst and courteously thank- 
ed his benefactress, he said; 

‘““My girl if you ‘would accompany me to 
Stockholm, I would endeavor to fix you ina 
more agreeable situation.” 





God in giving up his only Son to die for us. 


«¢ Ah Sir,” replied she, ‘‘ I cannot accept your 
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roposal. I am not anxious to rise above the 
rate of life in which the providence of God has 
“yaced me; but even if I were, I could not for 
gp instant hesitate.” — 

«And why,” rejoined the king, somewhat 
sur rised. - ; , 

« Because,” answered the girl coloring, ‘* my 
nother is poor and sickly, and has no one but 
me to assist or comfort her under her many 
aflictions; and no earthly bribe could induce me 
to leave her, or to neglect to ; discharge the du- 
jies affection requires of me. ; 

«Where is your mother?” enquired the 

rch. 
= that little cabin,” replied the girl, point- 
ing to & wretched hovel, beside her. 

The king whose feelings were interested in 
qvor of his companion, went in, and beheld 
gretched on a bedstead, whose only covering 
was a little straw, an aged female weighed down 
yith years, and sinking under infirmities. Mov- 
ed at the sight the monarch addressed her—‘ I 
am sorry, My poor woman, to find you in so des- 
titute and afflicted a condition.” 

« Alas, Sir,” answered the venerable sufferer, 
«] should need to be pitied, had I not that kind 
and attentive girl, who labors to support me, and 
omits nothing she thinks can afford me relief. 
May a graciousGod remeinber it to her for good,” 
she added, wiping away her tears. " 

Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible, 
than at that moment, of the pleasure of pessess- 
ing an exalted station. ‘The gratification arising 
from the consciousness of having it in his power 
to assist a suffering fellow creature, almost over- 
powered him; and putting a purse into the hand 
ofthe young villager, he could only say, continue 
totake care of your mother; I shall soon enable 
you to do so more effectually. Good-bye, my 
aniable girl, you may depend on the promise of 
your king.” 

On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled 
apension for life on the mother, with the rever- 

ion to the daughter on her death. 
[London Weekly Visiter. 
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then I need not read any again for five days.” 
‘“‘ Is this manner of reading the Bible comply- 
ing with my conditions?) Oh Edward, how plain- 
ly your expressions show, that you do not be- 
lieve the Bible to be the word of the Almighty 
God! Did you believe this, you could not thus 
hurry over so many chapters merely as a task to 
be performed, or from the expectation of receiv- 
ing a present from me.” 

‘*Yes, mother, I do believe it is the word of 
God—you have often said it was. But I cannot 
realize it.” 

‘‘In regard, my dear child, to your not realiz- 
ing it, I am afraid it is because you have in you 
‘an evil heart of unbelief.” Nay, that you do 
not wish it to be alltrue. We will now converse 
a little about Hezekiah, and see how much you 
can remember concerning him which was praise- 
worthy.” 

‘*T know he was a king, and the people were 
obliged to obey him. I think he was a good 
man, because he destroyed idols, and prayed.” 
‘True, Hezekiah was a king, and therefore 
it belonged to him to rule. His subjects had 
great cause for thankfulness that a ruler was 
placed over them who restored to them so many 
privileges pertaining to religious duty. But he 
was more than a king—he was a servant of God! 
Whilst he loved God he delighted in doing those 
things which he knew to be right. Many proofs 
of his goodness are found in this account—his 
destroying the idols which wicked men had set 
up—his cleansing the house of God and fitting 
it for public worship—and his love of prayer. 
During the whole period of his being a king, we 
find much to excite our admiration and respect. 
When you come to the book of Isaiah, you will 
meet a further description of him which I will 
then endeavor to explain. You have said he 
prayed. I think there is no trait in his charac- 
ter so conspicuous, as his great confidence in 
God. In this feeling was his strength. He 
realized that “‘ power belongeth unto God ”—and 
that all help cometh only from Him. In every 
trial—and he had many trials—we behold Heze- 


N. B. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSATION WITH EDWARD. 

“T find, my son, by the mark you keep in 
your Bible, that you have just finished reading 
about the character of Hezekiah, as it is record- 
edin the book of Chronicles. It was my wish, 
you know, when you commenced reading this 
blessed book in course, that you should not only 


acquire a knowledge of it as a true history of 


events, but an understanding of those parts which 
tlate to the moral character of the various dis- 
tinguished persons of whom you might read. 
would be very pleasant to me, and I trust profit- 
able to yourself, if you should write from mem- 


ory every Sabbath what you can recollect of 


some character. ‘This method would impress 
the subject more deeply upon your mind than 
any remarks which your parents or others could 
make. Besides this, if you were to be taken 
tatly in life from this world, it would be a sweet 
memorial to surviving friends to know you had 
pondered these subjects, and perhaps resolved to 
imitate the good traits of character you had thus 
contemplated. I do not expect you will write 
much, but only about what appears to you the 
most excellent, and then compare it with your 
owncharacter. Now just let me hear what you 
tantemember about Hezekiah.” 

“Oh, mother, I cannot recollect much about 
vhat I read in the Bible. It is so full of the 


lames of people, of cities, of wars and every- 
thing, I am glad when I get through my chap- 
rs. But as you promised me a present if I 
Vould read three chapters ever¥ week day, and 
I mean to do it, and 
read it all before the year is out. Sometimes I 






Ye upon the Sabbath, 






Mercy.” 


BENEVOLENCE. 











JUVENILE BENEVOLENCE. 
How frequently do we hear little boys and 


‘“‘when I get older, I will do such and such 
things for my mother or father, or other dear 
friends.” These little ones are not aware how 
much they can do already, to cheer the hearts 


kiah in deep humility going to the Throne of 


girls, possessed of affectionate hearts, exclaiming 
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day while walking with his father, the latter 
proposed playfully, that the little boy should be- 
come the owner of a fine little pig, on condition 
that he should feed it and attend to it himself: 
he was also told, that if the animal improved and 
fattened properly, it should be appraised at its 
fair value in the autumn and the money paid to 
the child. The proposal was joyfully acceded 
to, and so faithfully did the young proprietor 
fulfil his stipulation, that when slaughtered the 
hog proved to be worth five dollars. 

I was on a visit in the family at the time, and 
watched with some anxiety the issue of the busi- 
ness, fearing somewhat lest my young favorite 
might be getting a little avaricious, so anxious 
had he appeared to know the price of pork on 
that occasion. Judge then of my gratification 
and still more of the pleasure of his fond mother, 
when a day or two after, he presented her with 
an article of furniture, the counterpart of which 
had been broken a short time before, by a care- 
less servant, and the loss of which had been much 
regretted by her mustress, as essential to the 
comfort of the family. The purchase had near- 
ly drained the little boy’s purse, but he seemed 
to feel no concern on that account, and only re- 
joiced at having been able to buy the article for 
his dear parent. 

There was at the same period, a poor Irish 
woman, whose case had much engaged the 
sympathetic feelings of my friends. Her hus- 
band had been a sailor in the navy yard of the 
town, and had gone off unceremoniously, leaving 
his wife and poor babe utterly pennyless. My 
friend and her husband exerted themselves warmly 
for the poor woman, and were the means of securr 
ing for her a room, and the washing of several 
gentlemen. But the poor little babe like many 
of its age, was fretful ard troublesome, and en- 
gaged a good deal of its poor mother’s time, 
which was her most precious treasure. But this 
peevish little one was the means of bringing out 
some beautiful traits in my young friend’s char- 
acter, which were for a long time unknown even 
to his family. The child attended school, at a 
considerable distance from his father’s house, so 
far indeed, as to preclude his return home be- 
tween schools, and on that account he took his 
dinner daily with him. Hearing that the wid- 
ow’s store was often low, he would not unfre- 
q tently present her with a portion of his dinner; 
and finding how her cross babe interfered with 
her labors, he actually made a habit of constant. 
ly going at his leisure hours to tend the crying, 
dirty babe, whose appearance indicated its moth- 
er’s poverty, and this piece of self-denial was 
not the only one practised towards the poor Irish 
widow. 


It. 


of those who fondly love them. Yes, my dear 
young friends, I have known a tender hearted 
prattler of two or three years give continual sol- 
ace to a mother and another dear female friend, 
when in distress. He would come up to them 
and fix his full, hazel eye on theirs, as if to read 
what made them so sad, and then while one 
plump little arm gently twined the neck, with 
the other he would softly stroke the cheek of 
her he loved, whispering at the same time in 
soft tones of affection, ‘‘dear mother, how I 
love you.” 

But my young reader perhaps cannot be satis- 
fied with these proofs of kindness, and wishes to 
be able to do something more effectually to serve 
his friends. Listen to me then, and I will tell 
you of a dear child whom I knew and fondly 
loved, and who learned when a little boy to be 
useful to a beloved mother, and eharitable to the 
poor and afflicted, and I can assure you, that in 
the instances which I am going to relate, he act- 
ed under his ewn impulses, and was not direct- 
ed by others. 

At the time of which I speak, he was residing 
at a large seaport town in New England, his fa- 
ther being connected as an officer with the naval 


The river which passed by the town, carried 
down in its rapid autumnal and spring currents, 
much broken timber; this the noble hearted boy 
eagerly collected, and in his own barrow carried 
it to the humble cottage, and in such abundance, 
as to save the occupant the expense of buying 
fuel. 

I must not forget to state that this child had 
by nature, an exceeding sensitiveness to ridicule, 
and he had some schoolmates who would be not 
sparing of it, when hearing of these little inci- 
dents. But he was enabled to get the victory 
over this weakness, and to go on, in his truly 
charitable work. 

Years have passed by since that time and that 
dear boy, has grown into manhood, and he has 
been the stay and comfort of his own beloved 
mother under the sorrows of widowhood and lit- 
erally her crown of rejoicing. Go and do like- 
wise my young reader, and thus become to your 
family and friends, a blessing.— Episcopal Obs. 
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Two Cousins. 
Two little girls, who were cousins, being at play, te- 
gan to quarrel; but presently one of them, who was in 
general a very good child, said to her cousin, ~ Do we not 





tad twenty chapters upon the Sabbath, and 








know that Jesus Christ died for us; why then should we 


station of the government, at that place. One fall out?” 
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THE WALLET. 
Fanny Carlton came into the room where were her 
brothers George and Charles, holding her hands behind 
her and saying, 


“¢ Who’s lost, I’ve found 
Silver money on the ground, 
*Tisn’t black, tisn't blue, 
*Tisn’t worth an old shoe.” 


“ What is it, let me see,” cried both the boys running 
to her at once. 

“J hope it’s my wallet, that I lost so long ago,” said 
George. 

Fanny held up to view an old leather wallet, tied with 
a red string, and looking as if it must own its value, if it 
had any, to its contents. 

« My wallet, I declare!” said George; where can it 
have been all this time ? where did you find it, Fanny ?” 

“ Your wallet?” said Charles, “mine, you mean; I 
had it yesterday.” 

“ Well, if you did have it yesterday, it isn’t yours,” re- 
plied George ; “for any body can see that it’s the one 
cousin John gave me long ago, and I have not seen it 
this fortnight.” 

“Well, it’s mine now, at any rate,” persisted Charles ; 
“for I found it in the yard.” 

“ Now Fanny, did you ever hear any thing like that?” 
said George. “Just as if his finding it made it his ” 

Fanny saw that there was danger of a quarrel, and 
with her usual ingenuity and good humor interfered to 
prevent it. 

“ Come,” said she laughing; “I see how it will be; 
I shall have to settle the dispute as the monkey did in 
the fable.” ' 

“How was that?” asked both the boys. 

“ Why, you see there were two cats who had found a 
piece of cheese, and not being able to agree about the 
division of it, they concluded to refer the matter to a 
raonkey in the neighborhood. The monkey very gravely 
divided the cheese into two parts, and then pronounced 
one to be a little the largest. To make them equal, he 
said he would eat a piece from the largest, and after 
doing so he found it to be the smallest, so that the other 
required a similar operation. Thus he went on eating 
first from one piece and then from the other, till they 
were both gone, and the cats had to do without !” 

George laughed at this story, but Charles looked as if 
his sense of justice was not satisfied. 

After a moment’s silence, he said, “ But you could not 
eat up a wallet, Fanny.” 

“ No, but I could keep it,” said Fanny with a roguish 
look. 

“ Well, come let her be the judge, George ; I will do 
just as she says.” 

“ Very well,” said George, “I know what she will 
say. Come Fanny.” 

_ You both promise to abide by my decision, and to 
be pleasant about it >?” 

“ Yes,” said both of them. 

“ Well, then I think it belongs to George, undoubted- 
ly. Your finding it, Charles, did not make it yours, for 
you knew whose it was, and you vught to have given 
it to him.” 

Charles looked a little disconcerted, but remembering 
his promise he said, 

“Well, give it to him then ; I’m willing.” 

Fanny did so; and George was much pleased at the re- 
covery of his property. Charles speedily recovered his 
good humor, and they resumed their play. L. 








VARIETY. 








Little Henry. 


Little Henry, when six years of age, was one Sunday 
reading a little book, the leaves of which became ail 
loose. “O dear,” said little Henry, “what must I do? 
my book has come to pieces!” “Would it be right, do 
you think,” said his mother, “for me to get a needle and 
thread and stitch it again to-day?” “QO no,” said Hen- 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ry. “Might you not pin it together till to-morrow?” 
said his father. The little boy looked as if he hardly 
thought it was quite right even to pin his book on the 
holy Sabbath. “Why,” continued his father, “your 
mother pins her gown on a Sunday; where then is the 
wrong of pinning your book?” “I don’t know,” said lit- 
tle Henry; “ but you know she can’t do without pinning 
her gown on a Sunday, but I could do without pinning 
my book till Monday.” 


a os 
Illustration fur Children. 


I once saw a preacher trying to teach the children 
that the soul would live after they were all dead. They 
listened, but evidently did not understand it. He was 
too abstract. Snatching his watch from his pocket he 
says, “ James, what is this I hold in my hand?” 

“ A watch, sir;” “a little clock,” says another. 

“ Do you all see it” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How do you know it is a watch?” 

“Tt ticks, sir.” 

“Very well, can any of you hear it tick? All listen 
now.” After a pause—“ Yes, sir, we hear it.” He then 
took off the case, and held the case in one hand, and the 
watch in the other. 

“ Now, children, which is the watch ?—you see there 
are two which look like watches ?” 

“ The little one—in your right hand, sir.” 

“Very well, again; now I will lay the case aside, put 
it away down there in my hat. Now let us see if you 
can hear the watch tick ? 

“Yes sir, we hear it,” exclaimed several voices. 

“Well, the watch can tick, and go, and keep time, 

ou see, when the case is taken off and put in my hat. 

he watch goes just as well. So it is with you chil- 
dren. Your body is nothing but the case; the soul is 
inside. The case—the body may be taken off and buried 
up in the ground, and the soul will live and think, just 
as = as this watch wfil go, as you see, when the case 
is off.” 


eee 
The Generous Neighbor. 


A fire having broken out in a village of Denmark, one 
of the inhabitants, a poor man, was very active in afford- 
ing assistance; but every endeavor to extinguish the 
flames was in vain. At length he was told that his own 
house was in danger, and that if he wished to save his 
furniture not a moment was to be lost.” “There is 
something more precious,” replied he, “that I must first 
save. My poor sick neighbor is not able to save him- 
self; he will be lost if I do not assist him; I am sure he 
relies on me.” He flew to his neighbor’s house, rushed 
at once at the hazard of his life through the flames and 
conveyed the sick man in his arms to a place of safety. 
A society at Copenhagen showed their approbation of 
his conduct by presenting him with a silver cup filled 
with Danish crowns. 


a 
A Talkative Young Lady. 

The late Rev. John Berridge was once visited by a 
very talkative young lady, who engrossed all the conver- 
sation in speaking of mere trifle. When she rose to 
retire, he said, “Madam, 1 have one piece of advice to 
offer you; when you go into company again, after you 
have talked half an hour without intermission, stop 
awhile, and see if any one of the company has anything 
to say.” 

—=<—— 
Two School Fellows. 


At a boarding school, in the vicinity of London, a 
Miss —, one of the scholars, was remarkable for repeat- 
ing her lessons well; a school-fellow, rather idly inclin- 
ed, said to her one day, “ How is it that you always say 
your lessons so perfectly?” She replied, “I always 
pray that I may say my lessons well.” “Do you?” said 
the other; “well, then, I will pray too ;” but, alas! the 
next morning she could not even repeat a word of her 
usual task. Very much confounded she ran to her 
friend, and reproached her as having been deceitful ; “I 
prayed,” says she, “but I could not say a single word of 
my lesson.” “Perhaps,” rejoined the other, “you took 
no pains to learn it!” “Learn it! learn it!” answered 
the first, “I did not learn it at all. I thought I had no 
occasion to learn it, when I prayed that I might say it.” 

Let the young reader remember that prayer and dili- 
gence should be combined in all their studies. 

ie mee 
A Patient Sufferer. 


There was a little boy who was so crippled that he 
could not open his Bible, which he had always before 
him. A gentleman asked him why he was so fond of 
reading it. “TI like to read the Bible,” said he, “because 
it tells me of Jesus Christ.” “Do you think you have 
believed on Jesus Christ?” “Yes, I do.” ~ “What 
makes you think so?” “ Because he enables me to suf- 





THE SULITARY ROBIN IN WINTER. 


“See that beautiful robin on the snow,” said 
little Mary, as she looked out of the window one 


_ cold day in December. “1 wish I knew what 


had become of its mate.” 

Mary lived in Pennsylvania. Her father was 
a kind man. He loved all human beings, and 
he tanght Mary not to despise any on account of 
their poverty, or their ignorance, or for any oth- 
er cause. 

“ God has taken care of the robin all summer,” 
said the kind man. “Can you repeat the beau- 
tiful text which describes his care of all his great 
family of living creatures ?” 

Mary. O yes, papa, “Thou openest thine 
hand and satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing.”—Ps. exiv. 16. 

Father. That is a lovely picture of God’s be- 
nevolence. He has fed the robin with seeds and 
insects ; but now they are all covered up, and 
the robin has been sent to us, 

Mary. Who sent it ? 

Father. God gave it an instinct which prompts 
it to seek food where it may be found, and as 
the fields are now so barren to her, hunger hag 
overcome her fear of man, and she has ventured 
near our door. If she could tell us her story, 
perhaps it would be more interesting than many 
of the sentimental novels which are sought so 

eagerly. 

Mary. I wish she could tell it. 

Father. As that is impossible, perhaps we 
cannot use our re better this morning 
than in trying to tell it for her. But I will write 
it down, and while I am doing so, you may imi- 
tate God’s benevolence, by feeding the robin. 

Mary. Yes, father, I will open my hand and 
satisfy her desire. 

“Is this story true?” many young readers 
will anxiously inquire. It is true that a robin 
came near the house of a kind man, one cold 
winter morning, and was fed by his little daugh- 
ter, tillshe became so bold that she would fly 
into the open widow. 

I have written the above conversation, in 
hopes to win all my little readers to the same 
benevolence, that they may enjoy the happiness 
of this kind little girl. Itisa pleasing thought 
that they will thus share the infinite joy of our 
merciful Father in heaven. 








POETRY. 











fer my afflictions patiently.” 


From the Watchman. 
LITTLE GEORGE. 


George was a lovely boy, 
His mother loved him well, 
And often took him on her knee, 
To teach him how to spell. 
George was a pretty boy— 
He could most sweetly talk— 
His mother dress’d him in a cap, 
And took him out to walk. 
George loved a pleasant day, 
The bright and pleasant sun, 
And after boy or butterfly, 
He would most briskly run. 
George loved a little stick 
To flourish in his hand, 
To walk, like a big gentleman, 
Or like a major stand. 
And when undressed for bed, 
In frolic mood so gay, 
He still would kneel at mother’s side, 
His little prayer to say. 
George was a lovely boy, 
His mother loved him well, 
And often took him on her knee, 
Of absent ’pa to tell. 
The rose was on his cheek, 
The light was in his eye, 
And little thought his mother dear, 
He was about to die. 
But like a lovely flower 
That’s —— from off its stem, 
His father and his mother wept, 
That he was torn from them. 
God loves a little child, 
The pious ones he’s given, 
And often bids them ‘“* Come away !”’ 
For him to love in heaven. 


a a 

CHILDREN’S EVENING HYMN. 

Great God! we thank thee for this day, 
And all its mercies given ; 

O may the blessings we’ve received, 
Direct our souls to heaven. 

O Lord! watch o’er us through this night, 
Be thou our Guardian near, 

And keep us safe till morning light, 
Without a thought of fear. 

Through all life’s dark and stormy way, 
Our kind protector be, 

And when we die, may we ascend 
To dwell in heaven with thee. 
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